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Tardieu. But Tardieu made up for it by a personal
dynamism, by something alive, gay, sensitive and human
of which M. Paul Reynaud never had an ounce. Moreover,
when great issues were at stake, Tardieu rose with a beat
of the wing above his faults as though allowing only his
qualities of greatness to soar. In short, if illness had not
laid this exceptional man low, if he had been, like M.
Reynaud, called to take the fate of France in his muscular
hands, it is not a Baudouin that he would have chosen.
Or if by chance there had been a Baudouin in his train,
the Baudouin would have been the one to bend, not he.
A Tardieu would not have allowed himself to be imposed
upon by anyone, whoever he might be, and certainly not
induced to capitulate even by General Weygand nor yet
by Marshal Petain, of whose limitations he was aware.
He would have broken them like glass rather than sacrifice
to their weakness the cause of the State, the cause of
France.
But M. Paul Reynaud was not yet called upon to confront
such grievous tests. It was now his task to disarm
Parliamentary opposition, and he thought to do so by
conquering public opinion, which was still very restive.
He would neglect nothing, and would order that nothing
should be neglected to achieve this purpose. Each of his
acts would be trumpeted, sometimes too much, and he
would undergo the counter-shock of excessive publicity.
This, I hasten to state, was not true of the meeting of
the Supreme Council held on March 28th. As early as
March 23rd, M. Leger, the Secretary-General of the Ministry
of Foreign Affairs, Sir Ronald Campbell, the British
Ambassador in Paris, and M. Corbin, together with Lord
Halifax, had once more raised the question of the declara-
tion by which Great Britain and France pledged themselves
not to negotiate a separate peace. M. Paul Reynaud
himself flew to London, and the alliance was signed. That
was a great act. I have described its conception. Now it
was born, and M. Reynaud was right to celebrate it.